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SILVER AND PLATE. 

By N. S. Stowell. 

part II. 

FRENCH coffee sets consist of tray, coffee pot, sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher. An unusually attractive style is in etched 
old silver. The tray is in form of a clover leaf, the coffee 
pot is flagon shaped, the sugar bowl and cream pitcher are low 
and broad. The groundwork is etched and wide bands of em- 
bossed floral designs finish the dainty set. It costs complete $51 
to $53. 

Water sets seem to have received unusual attention this 
season, so varied and so beautiful are. they in design and finish. 
Those with tilting pitcher are marvels of skilled workmanship. 
The most popular specimens of this style have the bowl set in 
the tray or base under the pitcher. Some styles have a bail, 
others rest on the base, and are fastened with catches. Plain 
handsome set of pitcher, slop bowl and goblet on a decorated 
base, costs from $26 to $35, and very elegant ones are from $50 
to $60. 

Water sets in separate pieces are shown in several choice de- 
signs and half a score of sizes and shapes. They come in four 
piece sets — pitcher, tray, goblet and slop bowl. Some of the de- 
signs are worthy of frames, and would ornament a wall as a pic- 



Salad casters are coming into general use. They have two 
bottles, one for oil and one for vinegar, and some have pepper 
and salt bottles. They cost $9 to $25. 

Pickle casters are shown in great variety— some fifteen or 
twenty styles are in the market. Those with cut or engraved 
glass bottles are preferred. Some colored glass is seen, but the 
crystal is much more desirable, unless there is other colored 
glass in use, in which case it should match exactly. Pickle cas- 
ters cost from $3 to $10. A fork accompanies the caster. 

Cake baskets in oval, round, square, diamond, oblong and 
eccentric curved shapes abound. One good basket at least is 
among the housewife's necessities. The latest patterns are some- 
what in tray shape, with straight sides, corners almost square, 
and wide richly decorated handles. The slender standard broad 
top style of our grandmothers is still found. Indeed it seems 
that the granddames fashions are all coming back to us. Cake 
baskets cost from $6 to $18 ; $15 will buy one in really high art 
style, and for $8 or $9 one good enough for ordinary use can be 
had. 

Ice-cream dishes are for the most part in long, narrow 
shapes. Most of the cream in cities at least is now frozen in 
jars, and this style is by far the most convenient. $18 to $25 
buys a handsome dish of silver and glass. 

Parties who entertain a great deal require something hand- 
some in the way of table ornaments, and an elegant epergne is 
imperatively necessary. A peculiarly rich and attractive design 
is furnished in old silver and art glass. The entire height is 
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ture. The pitchers vary in style from straight angular models to 
the most exquisitely curved graceful shapes. One pattern is 
made with decorations in the form of ropes; another is fluted 
and engraved in spiral pattern ; another is in old Venetian de- 
sign ; others in hammered silver, basket finish, and some notably 
fine specimens of etching in old silver. They cost all prices, from 
$25 to $60. 

Single pitchers, in styles similar to those described, are worth 
$15 to $30, and single goblets cost $2.50 to $6. 

It would require some time to examine the stock of waiters, 
trays and salvers in the cases of some of our leading silver ware- 
houses. They range in size and style from a plain, simple seven 
inch tray that costs $5, to the elegant twenty-six inch waiter, in 
the most elaborate chased work, that is worth $60. Round, 
square, oval, oblong and in curved style, each seems, if possible, 
more attractive than the other. Childs' trays are shown in satin 
finish, with exquisitely chased and engraved designs. They cost 
$10 to $12. 

A crumb brush and tray is needed by every housekeeper. 
They come in various patterns and may be had from $12 to $18. 
The brush alone costs $5.50 for plain styles, the tray $7.50. 

Dinner casters are in endless variety ; there are scores of 
styles, shapes, sizes and prices. There are but few novel features 
in these. Many of the new patterns have bottles of colored glass, 
and some very choice specimens of cut and decorated glass are 
shown. Good casters cost $10 to $24. 



twenty four inches and the price is $70. In form it is long and 
narrow. Two bowls are supported by handsome brackets and 
the centre is of bars, arabesques and hammered designs, with a 
female figure holding a garland. Another style has six bowls of 
graduated sizes. The central standard is thirty-six inches high ; 
two large bowls set at either side, and two smaller ones just a 
little below. One is set in the central standard, about three- 
fourths of the distance toward the top, and a smaller one forms 
the top of the standard. The finish is in gold and old silver; 
the outside of the bowls is of burnished silver, the inside satin 
finished gold. The cost is $450. Another style at $225 has three 
large bowls, one on either side and one above. A small vase 
surmounts the standard. Other smaller sizes in simpler styles 
cost $50, $48 or $30. 

Venetian nut bowls are finished in old or oxydized silver and 
gold. They vary in size from eight inches to thirteen inches, 
and are made in various shapes— a folded handkerchief tied at 
two corners, an open satchel, an old battered hat, the stump of 
a tree, and other designs of like novel character. Decorations of 
gold and burnished silver are put upon the outside ; they are for 
the most part lined with gold, and are done in enamel, so that 
there is no danger that they will tarnish or become discolored. 
They cost from $15 to $30. 

Baking dishes and tureens are useful and convenient ; many 
articles of food are better when served in the original baker. 
The silver dishes have porcelain pans, in which puddings and 
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custards may be baked ; the pan is then set into the silver re- 
ceiver and sent to the table. These dishes cost $8 to $25 ; the 
tureens cost $12 to $20. 

Presentation pieces for children are popular. A silver bowl, 
saucer and spoon in a handsome case costs $12 to $18, and their 
beauty will delight the heart of mother and child, besides being 
a most convenient addition to the comfort of both. New style 
cups and saucerg, mugs, independent cups and porringers are 
among the dainty articles in the manufacturers' cases. Cups and 
saucers cost $4 to $8 ; mugs and cups $2 to $5. 

Perhaps the most notable of the season's productions in silver 
plate are the magnificent lavatory sets, that are becoming popu- 
lar among persons of means. They comprise the same number 
of pieces that are shown in ordinary china sets. They are most 
artistic in design and graceful in shape. A set of peculiarly 
elegant patterns and finish has nine pieces — ewer and basin, slop 
jar, tooth brush holder, sponge bowl, tumbler, soap dish, puff 
box and tooth powder box. The surface is in chased and satin 
finish, the handles are heavily embossed, and the bands and 
rims and the outer and lower portions are burnished. Sets of 
seven pieces cost $107. This does not include the -jar, which 
costs alone from $45 to $60. A full set in curved fluted style 
costs $206, exclusive of the case for the whole, which is $31 ad- 
ditional. 

For ladies there are choice and elegant toilet sets, perfume 
bottles and toilet boxes in most artistic styles. Two bottles and 
powder box, in handsome silver frame, are $15 to $20. A single 



cury, and is not likely to break or get out of order. The dial 
has a single indicator that turns to the number registered. They 
are mounted in various attractive shapes, both lor hanging up 
and with standard or easel. The finish is old silver, gold and 
burnished surface, with engraved, embossed and applique deco- 
rations. They cost from $12 to $18. 

Card receivers are quaint and interesting as to pattern, and 
are shown in great variety. They are in tray shape, with feet, 
round, and set high upon standards ; shell shaped, and in many 
other odd forms. They are exquisitely finished and decorated, 
and are made in all plate or with plate frames and glass receiver. 
The prices range from $4 to $16. Very pretty styles, handsome 
enough to satisfy almost any demand, may be had for about $7. 

Vases of glass and porcelain, with silver mounts, are excep- 
tionally pretty. They are for the most part small and dainty, 
and in the best style of artistic design and execution. Prices 
vary from a delicately engraved glass bud vase, with silver base 
and vine standard, costing but $1.50, to a richly chased pedestal 
of plate, with cut glass bowl, at $25. 

Silver library sets, with stands, sealing-wax sets, seals, pen 
racks and the like, are as dainty, tasteful and artistic as the 
most fastiduous could desire. Inkstands in old silver and gilt 
cost $4 to $7. 

Smokers' sets are ultra-elegant. They are elaborately deco- 
rated and finished in antique, silver and gilt. They cost $20 to 
$40. Ash receivers in quaint and novel styles are abundant. 
The coal hod, wheel barrow, ash barrel, silk hat and similar ob- 
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cut glass bottle, with silver stand, is $16 ; one with less costly 
bottle, $7 to $10. Jewel caskets, in square, round, oval or basket 
shapes, $7 to $18 ; bon-bon boxes, $10 to $12 ; charming little 
bonbonieres, $1.50 to $4. 

Practical and useful gifts are silver tea caddies for use on 
the table. They are specially adapted where the tea is very 
finely ground, after the new fashion, by which it is said much 
more strength is obtained. 

Silver candelabra are in high favor. They are made with 
two, three, four or five lights, and are every day becoming more 
favored by persons of artistic tastes who prefer the "mild 
radience" of many candles to the glare of gas light, no matter 
how carefully it may be toned down. Candelabra with five 
lights cost $35. 

Candlesticks are quaint and charming. They are ornamented 
with figures of birds, animals and children. They cost about $7. 

An elegant ornament for a lady's dressing table is a mirror 
with a stand, a candlestick on either side, and a jewel box in 
the bottom of the stand. The height is seventeen inches, and 
the price in full fancy gilt and old silver is $35. 

In clocks and thermometers there is endless variety. Clocks 
in all sorts of burnished antique and fancy gilt cases cost all 
prices from $5 to $25. Thermometers show a variation from the 
old time straight tube. They are set on the general principle of 
the contraction and expansion of metals by heat and cold. This 
is by some authorities considered much more reliable than mer- 



jects have been copied for such purposes and with charming 
effect. They range in price from $4 to $8. Holders for tooth- 
picks are equally varied in pattern and attractive in style. They 
cost $4 to $8. 

Knife rests show quaint designs, such as two squirrels, eagles, 
horses, dogs or rabbits supporting a bar. The cross piece of 
another style rests upon the backs of two butterflies, or upon 
saw horses, wheels or arabesque figures. They cost $1 to $2 each. 

Napkin rings are shown in almost every imaginable pattern, 
style and finish. They are astonishingly inexpensive; from 50 
cents to $1.50 buys a very handsome tripple best plated ring. 
Many families where there are constant changes of servants do 
not permit the use of solid rings, many of which are on account 
of association valued by their owners far above their intrinsic 
worth. Pretty plate rings are substituted, while the finer goods 
are put away for safety and only brought out on state occasions. 
Combination rings, with caster and ornamental devices, cost $5 
to $9. 

Wine coolers are necessary in many families. They are made 
in two styles, one with handles at the sides, while another has a 
bail. The finish is either in fluted, chased or satin surface. 
They vary in height from eight and one half to sixteen inches, 
and cost from $10 to $26 each. 

There are some magnificent new silver punch bowls in market. 
One of the most attractive is in fluted shape, gold lined, with 
embossed band around the upper edge. There is also a gold 
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lined tray with plate glass rest. The entire design and finish is 
of the highest order. The bowl is ten inches high, holds four- 
teen quarts, and costs $225 complete. Another style rests on a 
standard. It has a handle on either side, and is done in em- 
bossed work and etching. This pattern costs $30. Tiny silver 
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tea kettles, with spirit lamp, are almost indispensable in the 
nursery or for persons who board. They hold from one to two 
quarts, and cost complete from $18 to $25. 

Traveling or pocket flasks are among the modern necessities. 
They are made in various attractive shapes, in fluted, engraved, 
satin and embossed finish. They cost $3 to $9. 

Among the most attractive and acceptable presents for an 
invalid or a clergyman is an individual or pocket communion 
service. This is specially designed for use in the sick room. It 
consists of chalice, flagon and paten, and is furnished in plain 
satin or with a little very simple decoration. The set is enclosed 
in a plain case, and costs complete $8 to $10. 

Regular communion sets in plain furnished, satin finish or 
engraved surface, are amoDg the most acceptable gifts to miss- 
ions or new churches. Pretty sets cost $8 to $65 for good plates. 

Call bells in various shapes cost $1.50 to $5. 

The wonderful improvements recently made in the various 
plating processes tend to bring into general use all articles in 
this line, and even families where there is an abundance of an- 
cestral silver, have their pieces duplicated in fine plate and lock 
up the solid ware in strong boxes and safe deposit vaults for 
greater security. 



A MARINE AQUARIUM. 



FOR an aquarium, whether fresh water or marine, a tank is 
better than a globe, because a larger surface of the water 
is exposed to the air, and the larger the surface of water 
exposed to the air the greater the quantity of oxygen absorbed 
from the atmosphere, and the better the health of the inhabi- 
tants of the vessel. 

A salt water aquarium does not require as much light as a 
fresh water, therefore give the outside of the glass a coat of 
green paint on all sides but one, which leave clear for the front. 
The rickery or arch in the centre cement together with the fol- 
lowing cement. Take ten parts by measure litharge, ten parts 
plaster of Paris, ten parts dry white sand, one part finely pow- 
dered resin, and mix them when wanted into a pretty stiff putty 
with boiled linseed oil, it will be ready to use in three days, and 
hardens under water. Put an inch of sand from the beach over 
the bottom of the aquarium. The water should be obtained 
from the ocean some distance from shore. Choose such sea weeds 
as you prefer with the small stones attached, and the stones will 
sink, keeping the plants in an upright position. A window facing 
north or northeast is the best situation for a marine aquarium. 

Do not introduce the animals until the plants begin to thrive 
and put forth new shoots, and take care not to put in too many, 
if you do they will surely die, and there must be at all times 
pure air and perfect ventilation in the room, and there must be 



no smoking in the room, as the smoke will taint the air and thus 
the water. Keep a glass cover over the top of the Aquarium to 
keep out the dust, but it must have standards half an inch long, 
so that there may be a space for the free admission of fresh air. 

The water will slowly evaporate, but the salt will not, so you 
have only to fill up the tank with water. July and August will 
be found the hardest months of the year to keep the water pure. 
Lean beef dried and cut fine may be used for feeding, or oysters 
or clams chopped fine, or the prepared food "which is for sale. 
Keep the aquarium free from all dead animals, dead vegetation 
or surplus food. 

When the water becomes foul a filter may be made of a 
flower pot. Leave a hole in the bottom large enough to insert a 
goose quill, the fill the pot half full first of a layer of charcoal 
at the bottom, sand next and gravel on top. Hang this filter 
some distance above the aquarium, and let the water fall into it 
drop by drop. 

In looking for inhabitants go out at extreme low tide, and 
with a net scoop up almost anything you can find which has 
been left by the tide. Take the result home and sort it over, 
culling out what you want, and you will be surprised at your 
varied collection. 



COLORS AND COLORING. 

RED in subdued form predominates in russet, existing both in 
orange and purple, which are the constituents of that 
color. With greater breadth than red, and less obtrusive, 
it is more easily harmonized. Those judges of color, the Japan- 
ese, use it freely, even for shade. Owing to the coldness of the 
blue entering into it, olive is less active than yellow and red in 
reflecting light. No natural pigment is olive, but terre vert and 
several copper greens assume its hue on being burnt. Gray pro- 
duces harmonious contrasts, both with colors that are bright and 
brilliant and those that are sombre, but tends to diminish the 
contrast of tone between two or more luminous colors. Olive, 
green, purple, etc., are compounded in neutral grays, but never 
yellow and red, as owing to their gaudiness and brilliance the 
special characteristics of these grays would disappear. In nature 
grays are widely diffused, affording a beautiful play of retiring 
colors, shadows and reflections, besides strengthening the force 
of warm colors and reconciling opposing colors to the eye. Pur- 
ple has more the effect of blue than any other color, and is 
noticeable for its beauty. 




FEBRUARY. 

A MONTHLY SERIES OF PANEL SKETCHES, BY L. F. PENET. 



